GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND SINCE 1832
length "life and works" worthy of the subject, and it has worn
well. There is no better introduction to Goethe even to-day,
though of course some details need to be revised in the light of
later research. It not only presented Goethe, as Carlyle had done,
as sage and moralist, but it brought out clearly the merits of the
literary artist and the scientist, and Lewes tried to interpret
Goethe's complex personality with a more open mind than his
English predecessors. The German background was studied by
Lewes, accompanied by George Eliot, in Weimar itself, only-
twenty years after Goethe's death, and the result was one of the
best general studies of a great poet that we possess. The book was
widely read and proved second in importance only to Carlyle's
essays for stimulating interest in Goethe and appreciation of the
man and his work. There were still however many English readers
who, though deeply impressed by Goethe, felt a litde uncom-
fortable in his presence. Walter Bagehot a little before this, in his
Shakespeare essay (1850), had said of Goethe: "He moved hither
and thither through life, but he was always a man apart. . . .
In every scene he was there, and he made it clear that he was there,
with a reserve, and as a stranger. He went there to experience-----
No scene and no subiect were to him what Scodand and Scotch
nature were to Sir Walter Scott". George Eliot, though she
admired Goethe and often quoted him, approved of this criticism.
One of the first points made in R. H. Hutton's review of Lewes
in The Spectator, (republished in his Literary Essays), was his men-
tion of die repellent effect produced on many by Goethe's calm
independence of so much on which they themselves helplessly
leaned. He saw Goethe as one who had "habitually evaded the
task of fathoming the meaning and depth of suffering". "He
writes like a man who had not only experienced but explored
every reality of human life except that of anguish and remorse".
He had a "thoroughly kindly nature, but one quite unvisited by
any devoted affection'5. Accordingly in the Friederike affair and
all the affairs that folio wed "he preferred to be passively hampered
by a wounded heart to being actively hampered by an affectionate
wife___He wished for love with limited liability". This excessive
detachment explained why "his poetry is perfect until it rises to
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